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process, since changes in the junction of the dendrites and axons would
seem to be involved in this process of learning. But Lashley (1924), among
others, doubts that we should consider the synapse as the only explanatory
factor, at least in certain changes in behavior. (See also Wheeler, 1929;
Irwin,, 1932.)
Others have maintained that neural functioning depends on the rny-
elinization of the nerve fibers, that is, on the growth of a fatty sheath
around the nerves. But this, too, has been open to criticism, since some
animals, notably the opossum, are capable of highly co-ordinated reflexes
before myelinization has taken place (Langworthy, 1928). Still other
writers hold that the time sequence of activation of the neural arcs is most
important, especially in view of the obvious effects of stimulation of the
peripheral neurons. Others again hold that there is a very definite inter-
relation of metabolic changes, blood conditions, stimulation, and subse-
quent growth of neural tissues. (See Carmichael, 1933.)
At any rate, so far as the operation of the nervous system as the receiver
of stimuli, co-ordinator, and controller of motor responses is concerned,
both chemical and mechanical effects from within and from without the
organism seem to precede in time the neural controls proper. As to the
opposing theories, (i) whether intrinsic or extrinsic factors play the leading
role, and (2) whether at the outset generalized mass activity precedes
specific reflexes, it seems reasonable to strike a compromise or balanced
view of the matter.
In interpreting these data we run the grave danger of falling into the
error of particularism, which is the common tendency of writers to find
sirriple and single explanations or causes for complex phenomena. In ap-
proaching the problems of development, learnirjg, and social adaptation
we have no reason to assume that the diverse causal factors which have
been suggested are mutually contradictory. The particular scientific prem-
ises, the nature of experimental techniques, and above all else the logical
frame of reference and the purpose of the study must be taken into ac-
count. The chemist and the physicist may find certain facts and make
certain interpretations, while the biologist, the' psychologist, and the so-
ciologist may find other facts and other interpretations, depending upon
the purpose and standpoint from which they approach their data. This
criticism must be borne in mind in discussing complex social behavior as
well as in treating the constitutional factors basic to individual behavior.
Coghill, Irwin, and Wheeler, among others, hold firmly to the view that
all behavior develops from large, undifferentiated, uncoordinated activ-
ity, from what Irwin well calls "mass activity," to specific, individual re-
sponses of single areas and single, organs or segments of the organism.
These writers defend what is commonly called the "organismic" thesis of
development. Sherrington, Kappers, Holt, Herrick, and others, in con-